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TURKEY IN EUROPE 

THE easternmost of the three great peninsulas which 
project southward from continental Europe into the 
Mediterranean is at the present moment a historical 
laboratory. Almost every form of political and social experiment 
is there in progress. There are but few conceivable mixtures 
of human elements which have not been flung into the retort. 
Races, religions, languages, institutions, traditions, aspirations ; 
governments, laws, administrations, tendencies ; social forms, 
usages, occupations and organizations — every conception of 
man in social, political, and commercial relations may be con- 
cretely observed somewhere or another in that curious por- 
tion of the earth. Our fathers called it Turkey in Europe, 
and a part of it is still so designated by geographers. The 
schoolboy of two generations ago bounded it by Austria, Rus- 
sia, the Black Sea, the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Dardanelles, the Aegean, Ionian and Adriatic seas. Unfor- 
tunately at that time there was a wide-spread and firm convic- 
tion that portions of the earth shown on the map by colored 
border lines were inhabited by peoples corresponding to the 
given designations : England by the English, France by the 
French, and so on. Turkey, of course, whether in Europe or 
in Asia, was to the common mind inhabited by Turks. This 
conception, being utterly, radically false even then, has, like 
similar deceptions, persisted into our own day and still works 
immense harm. To those who constitute the overwhelming 
majority of western nations, Byzantium and the migrations of 
peoples in eastern Europe are matters either of the vaguest 
knowledge or, more commonly, of total ignorance. They are 
not aware that Turkey in Europe, entire, and Turkey in Asia, 
in part, are populated by peoples who, whatever they may be, 
are not Turks at all, having no slightest relation with their 
masters in blood, religion, institutions or aspirations. The 
human creature who boasts himself the plain man — the man on 
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the street, who babbles about anything and everything and 
forms the self-styled public opinion with which intelligence is 
in perpetual warfare — this person of the majority says : Why 
of course the Turks should have Turkey; certainly; what 
business is it of others to meddle with a man in his own home? 
Home, indeed ! The beneficent occupation of a land makes 
it a home land. The discovery and settlement of a misused 
territory makes it a home. We could even think of a home 
which had neither been conquered nor discovered, nor within 
historic times settled and occupied beneficently or otherwise, 
but which was merely a landful of people who had always been 
there. On the other hand, the commercial and political adven- 
turer has no home where he dwells; the administrator of a 
trading factory has no home therein ; the herdsman and nomad 
has no home in the wilds over which he roams. Even the 
great colonizers of the present world speak lovingly of England 
as home, though often they have made a wilderness to blossom 
a land to yield up its wealth, have founded a nation and estab- 
lished permanent, beneficent settlements. The idea of home is 
most complex, and in none of its many ingredients could it be 
tangential to the relation in which the Turks have stood to 
Turkey. They were not even conquerors, for the edifice they 
overthrew was already crumbling. When they occupied the 
Byzantine Empire they merely pitched their tents in successive 
camping places, wandering westward until, a little more than 
two centuries ago, they reached the walls of Vienna, where 
they met the first virile foe they had seen and were turned 
back. With certain oscillations they have been wandering 
backward ever since, slowly and steadily withdrawing under 
a rather gentle compulsion. They have withdrawn because 
others have exploited the lands which they occupied but never 
reduced to possession, from which they skimmed the surface 
opulence, while furnishing no sustenance to the processes which 
produced it. If the population of what is still called Turkey in 
Europe be, as is likely, about six millions, less than a third are 
Turks ; and in those vast regions once under Turkish sway, the 
lands of Greece, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, Bulgaria and 
Roumania, there are virtually no Turks at all. They can live 
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only as they find dumb, servile human cattle to herd, drive and 
slaughter. They are a stock which came from the upland 
steppes of Asia ; they are careful now as always, when possible, 
to bury their dead across the Bosporus in the soil of Asia. 
From Asia they came, to Asia they return with little regret; 
and being a totally unhistoric people, it is doubtful whether 
centuries of European abode would in their future tradition be 
much more than a tale of Scheherezade. 

Of primitive folk-stocks the Turk has retained nearly all the 
virtues, and they are many — so many as to make a normal 
Turkish gentleman a most agreeable and even lovable person. 
With his womankind uncontaminated by western notions ; with 
his faith in Islam — a faith not native but acquired and inherited 
— undisturbed either by Arabic mysticism or occidental casu- 
istry; with his pride of official rank and garb fully gratified or 
with scope for his unquestioned and oft-proven ability as a 
soldier, the Turk exhibits many fine qualities. It matters not 
that his salary as an official is never paid ; there is the land of 
Baksheesh always open. It matters not that the shelter which 
we call his house is bare, rickety or in disrepair; is he not nat- 
urally a dweller in booths or tents? It matters not that his 
towns are filthy and unwholesome, that disease and death stalk 
abroad ; his hour will strike only when fate ordains, as it would 
anyway. It matters not that there is plenty to-day and want 
to-morrow ; such are the vicissitudes of life. If it rains, we are 
wet, that is all, but if the sun shines let us enjoy it; when 
battle is raging let us fight too, so Allah wills, and so on through 
the long range of human conditions and conduct. To appre- 
hend a resignation that verges on apathy we must reverse almost 
every concept we have ; in order to understand and do justice 
to the Turk, we need a fourth dimension. He is our antipodes. 
But he is domestic, hospitable within his possibilities, com- 
panionable, interested in you and in such life as touches his 
interests ; he has a dignity, a repose, a pleasant way which are 
delightful. Above all, strange as it may sound, he is the most 
tolerant of all human beings. There are in Turkey more faiths, 
sects, denominations and religions, more license in profession 
and behavior, than in any other territorial expanse of equal 
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size. If only the adherents of these various cults pay, often 
and enough, and if only they do not in act, word or precept 
subvert existing rule and order, nothing else matters at all. 
Islam is the most democratic of all natural religions ; there are 
no orders, no priestly intermediation, no governors, no hier- 
archy of any sort. The naturally independent temper of the 
Turk is thus confirmed by his faith. There is the caliph, the 
padishah, the embodiment of theocratic power ; and then there 
are all the rest, exalted or humbled, enriched or impoverished, 
preserved or destroyed, kept alive or killed, regulated in every 
relation of life by a power and conditions that affect all alike ; 
birth, inheritance, fealty, no such mere accident counts in life 
at all. Tolerant and democratic — both in a contemptuous sort 
of way — the Turk is also in ordinary life a kindly, gentle soul. 
His women-folk are under no compulsion or discipline, he is 
generous to the very utmost; his slaves are scarcely aware of 
their bondage, so easy is the yoke. With divorce dependent 
upon his whim and accomplished by his own unfettered will, 
the rearrangement of domestic relations is so easy that social 
conditions are scarcely disturbed. A disordered mind makes 
its unhappy owner a public charge; beggars are humored, 
tolerated and supported by alms, especially the halt, the maimed 
and the blind; the dogs of Constantinople drive ladies from 
the sidewalks and make vehicles swerve by their sluggish 
inertia. Easy indifference and a liberal soul combine to make 
Turkish life a thing apart ; a sort of genial inefficiency perme- 
ates it all. Yet beneath it is the volcano of indiscipline. Guile 
and the oiled feather first ; then, if thwarted, fury and reckless- 
ness. Smooth promises with perpetual delay ; then perform- 
ance under compulsion with the Parthian arrows of atrocious 
bloodshed. 

Some such characterization, however imperfect, is essential to 
any grasp of the first principles of Turkish rule. In the apogee 
of its extent and greatness, those who immigrated and seated 
themselves as the mighty were in a minority, as were the con- 
quering Teutons in the western provinces of the Roman Empire. 
In the exercise of a fanaticism both physical and spiritual, they 
simply took what they found. The people on the soil were 
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reduced to a dead level of peasant boorishness, the ruling class 
stripped land and people of all they dared to take without 
destroying the wellspring of supply. 1 The arbitrary childishness 
of Turkish behavior to-day is probably a fair sample of what it 
always has been. After years of contact with western ways 
they have, to be sure, acquired something of European shifti- 
ness and duplicity, but it has served merely to strengthen their 
own naif rascality. My dragoman tells the customs inspector 
not to tumble the contents of my trunk ; the police inspector 
discreetly turns his eye another way ; the trunk is closed, and in 
a few moments the official comes trotting to receive his " gift," 
which he divides with him of the blind eye. This is the whole 
system in miniature: the feint of honesty, the practice of 
roguery, a pretence of knowledge, the crassest ignorance in 
fact. The Ottoman Empire has army, navy, police, treasury, 
foreign office and all the paraphernalia of administration, inter- 
nal and external. From beginning to end the whole machinery 
is an empty form, a mill that grinds no grist; and the palace 
clique or camarilla or kitchen cabinet, or a harem intrigue or 
the sultan's wish determines the course of all affairs. The Par- 
liament met once, was adjourned, and for the ensuing thirty 
years has never met again. It was not prorogued, it was merely 
adjourned ; and so there is a constitution and a constitutional 
monarch — in name, as is all the rest. Warships float, but no 
one would risk the firing of a gun on board. When the United 
States grows restless in the demand for an indemnity due for 
the destruction of American property, a cruiser is ordered from 
some American shipyard ; it arrives and anchors in the Golden 
Horn, where it ends its days in peace ; the published price con- 
tents the Turks and seems, somehow, to cover the indemnity 
to us. 

As is well known, the sultan, caliph or padishah, as he either 
styles himself or is styled, rarely leaves the enclosure of his 
royal borough, known as the Yildiz Kiosk. Within its carefully 
guarded, spacious enclosure, in its palaces and gardens he 

1 Just who and what these invading people or peoples were, just who and what the 
settled peoples were, it is not easy to determine. 
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abides. Thence he reigns and rules ; and, claiming to be the 
successor of Mohammed, he performs public worship at the 
ceremony of the selamlik in a pompous procession and reces- 
sion to the near-by mosque he built for the purpose. Impres- 
sive as a spectacle, the selamlik is also impressive as a historic 
act ; for in it Abdul Hamid appeals to the millions and millions 
of Islam as perpetuating its power and its system. He has not 
a single attribute which entitles him to arrogate the headship of 
Islam to himself, and millions of the faithful refuse their fealty. 
But many millions more passively accept his lordship and admit 
the sanctity of decrees issued by his religious viceregent, the 
sheik-ul-Islam. It was therefore an awful thing when a mis- 
creant found his way into the very heart of Yildiz Kiosk and, 
during the selamlik, flung a bomb, the dastardly weapon of 
anarchy. But the thing did happen, and the momentous ques- 
tion arose as to how dynamite had been smuggled into the 
empire. What actually occurred sounds like a joke ; but with 
a few other examples it may serve, being a fact, to illustrate 
what manner of men still rule at Constantinople. For years a 
British merchant had been importing and selling fireproof safes. 
A new consignment was in a ship just arriving. He was sum- 
moned to the customs stores to " open " them ; for a wily offi- 
cial had guessed and suggested that the dreaded explosive had 
been concealed in these safes, and that more might be found in 
the newer ones. The owner appeared, glad to comply, and 
threw open wide the doors. The matter was not so simple ; 
"opening" meant displaying the packing between the steel 
walls ; and so with sledge and chisel the whole consignment was 
destroyed, and there was no redress. The familiar finance 
where the lender gives fifty and the poor, eager borrower 
writes a hundred in the bond was long employed by the great 
usurers of the West when Turkey wanted a loan. Neither prin- 
cipal nor interest being paid, a result foreseen by the original 
parties, the various countries of Europe intervened in Turkish 
finance to " readjust " the debt for the creditors, a class of un- 
suspecting investors upon whom the obligations had been 
unloaded by the negotiators. So there exists in Constantinople 
a board composed of highly paid gentlemen, all but one from 
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the West, who take a certain proportion of the customs into 
their own hands for paying interest and refunding principal. 
Compared with those in our own Utopia, the customs dues in 
Turkey are (or rather were) trifling, averaging about eleven 
per cent. To the Porte, looking abroad at the triumphs of 
protection elsewhere, it seemed desirable to fill the official 
purses by raising the tariff an average of three per cent more. 
There was a mighty deliberation in all the state departments of 
the Occident. At last the measure was permitted, since the 
coffers of the commission in charge of the public debt would 
also profit thereby. But many, many papers must first be 
signed in the ends of the earth before the law promulgated by 
the sultan could be operative. The ambassadors of the western 
powers deliberated day by day on the administrative measures. 
Meantime the sultan received an invoice for glass-ware pur- 
chased in France, and to be used at Yildiz. No duty of course 
was to be paid on that. A high official, chief of the secret 
police, was sent to enter it. His mission w s promptly and 
successfully discharged, but not merely his original mission : 
the great man, finding at the receipt of custom a large amount 
of money which the collector had received in the regular way 
for dues, carried off not only the imported service of glass-ware, 
which was his master's, but the money, too, which was also, as 
he considered, his master's, and was moreover greatly needed 
at Yildiz. The news of this characteristic behavior swiftly 
reached the meeting-place of the ambassadors ; and Sir Nicholas 
O'Connor, who was the latest signatory of the new tariff, hast- 
ened to the wharf and, finding the news true, at once withdrew 
the precious sign-manual which gave British consent. Conster- 
nation seized the high officers of his Ottoman majesty: why 
such supercilious behavior, such needless fuss about details? 
But they yielded, and the vital negotiation was at last concluded, 
with administrative arrangements to preclude the repetition of 
such naif proceedings by Turks in Turkey. Why multiply 
instances? A professor entering Turkey from Greece has his 
Persian powder confiscated as an explosive ; a trading firm send- 
ing into Asia Minor for eggs is suddenly confronted with total 
loss because, while the permit for eggs is correct, that for wood, 
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the material of the cases, is not. And so on and so on. It 
is vital that the degrees granted by the American school of 
medicine at Beirut should have official sanction. No trouble 
whatever to get the imperial decree ; but the members of the 
commission are Turks of rank, and as such may not easily pass 
from place to place. Every year it is a matter of complicated 
negotiation by the American ambassador to secure for them the 
right to proceed on their official business, for which they have 
been duly and legally designated by their august and all-power- 
ful master. It is very hard to believe that the machinery of 
oriental government is as simple on the surface or as intricate in 
its workings as it appears merely by reason of incapacity. The 
subtle oriental mind finds its account in its efforts, or apparent 
efforts, to apply worn-out schemes to new conditions. At any 
rate Turkish rule has survived expectation by half a century, 
and it is its very absurdity which seems likely to perpetuate it 
indefinitely, with the aid of a more or less perfidious rivalry 
among the great powers of the West. 

Comprehension of the oriental question by western peoples 
is further impeded by their total failure to grasp the meaning 
of current terms, in particular the terms " nation " and " Chris- 
tian," as employed in the Balkan peninsula and in Asia Minor. 
There are large numbers of Europeans in both : some are there 
for religious purposes, as missionaries, others for purely secular 
reasons, chiefly commercial. While there seems no real hos- 
tility whatever between these two European groups, yet they 
see things from a different angle and have widely varying 
opinions about many things. The latter class, with no excep- 
tion, as far as known to me and several other travelers whom I 
have consulted, considers the ruling Turk vastly superior to the 
so-called Christian peoples over whom he rules. Appearances 
are that way. In general a tyrant, whether patriarchal, theo- 
cratic or merely personal, is more human than those whom he 
oppresses. The Ashkenazi Jew, so called, whether he be really 
an Israelite or not, which is doubtful, when first emancipated 
from the horrid cruelties inflicted on his race in central Europe 
for centuries, continues, sometimes for a generation or two, the 
unpleasant practices by which he mitigated his bondage ; but 
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he finally becomes as little of a presuming parvenu as men of 
other blood, and as often exhibits the highest virtues of social 
life. This example is all around us. The subject populations 
of Turkey were and are styled rayahs ; age after age they have 
been held in bondage, sometimes easy, generally most oppres- 
sive. Bond slaves find the practice of noble qualities extremely 
difficult. Some rayahs kept the faith of their fathers, others 
sought to mitigate their hard lot by professing Islam. In all 
the provinces once or still under the sultan there are some 
Mohammedans, and in a few there are many, who have not a 
drop of Turkish or Arabian blood in their veins, being pure 
Aryans or Japhetites or Javanes or whatever adjective best 
describes them. In Herzegovina and Bosnia together they 
number about half a million. Though most carefully and con- 
siderately treated, they demand that their religious head shall 
be appointed from Constantinople, thus refusing incorporation 
in the Austrian system. The Mohammedans of Asiatic stock, 
Turks or Arabs, have mostly returned to the land whence their 
fathers came. The question of superiority can therefore be 
answered only by comparing those who were once rayahs, but 
are now independent self-rulers, with those who still rule in 
unemancipated lands, rulers with rulers. Of the result in the 
case of Bulgaria and Roumania there cannot be a question. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are under Austria's iron hand ; Servia, 
though longer practiced in liberty, inherited peculiar conditions 
and has once horrified the world by the outburst of her un- 
bridled wrath against a faithless king. The European peoples 
once subject to Turkey are therefore not of necessity Christian 
either by profession or practice, however widely they differ in 
many respects from the Turks. Moreover they designate 
themselves as nations, using that word in a sense of their own : 
a sense similar to that in which it was used in central Europe 
during the middle ages. Nationalities would be a better word. 
It is sometimes and rather cleverly said that America is New 
Europe. In whatever respects that may be true, in one there 
is an antipodal contrast. We are busy making, out of many 
widely different elements, a great nation, unilingual and homo- 
geneous. Europe, having passed that way in the unification of 
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France, Germany and Italy, is now returning on its footsteps, 
and the passion for little nationalities is exhibited on every side. 
We are all familiar with the Irish question ; we note with 
wondering interest the revived study of the Celtic tongue in 
Great Britain and the emphasis on institutions of another age. 
In Belgium the Flemish stock struggles for its language as 
never before. In Provence the revival of Provencal literature, so 
long cherished, is now followed by a blind struggle against total 
assimilation and by a demand for a measure of local independence 
in the interest of local industry. Throughout the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy everyone of the eighteen or more petty na- 
tionalities is asserting its right to live for and rule itself. The 
question of Sicily gives the house of Savoy at Rome much to 
consider, and separatism in the German Empire furnishes themes 
for its journalists. Everywhere on the continent of Europe it 
is the same 3tory, while simultaneously there is a growing 
nationalist agitation both in Egypt and in India. This is the 
movement which brought Roumania, Bulgaria and Servia into a 
more or less independent life ; it is the movement which is still 
surging throughout Turkey in Europe and has created the now 
burning question in Macedonia, whence comes as of old the 
bitter cry : Come over and help us. 

There is no use in describing the whole stir and struggle for 
nationality as senseless, a common designation which perfectly 
describes it to many minds. It is not senseless ; the agitation 
is real, has produced vital results of a constructive kind and at 
this hour underlies outbreaks of bloodshed and horrid cruelty 
in lands that are fair, among people who are innocent, capable 
and urged onward by noble instincts. The dispersion of peo- 
ples each with its own language is represented in the Scriptural 
account as a curse laid on men for high treason against Almighty 
God. Europe is doing its utmost to perpetuate the curse and 
make it lie heavy on millions of innocent men. Were science 
and its votaries modest, did theories affect the academic world 
solely, small harm would be done by self-appointed teachers. 
But ill-considered, unproven doctrines, by dint of iteration, are 
made to succeed each other as accepted rules of human con- 
duct. Among many others the theoretical reconstruction of 
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the Aryans, of the Turanians and of the various subdivisions of 
the same has been distorted from a useful hypothesis into a 
maxim of moral guidance. Out of it have sprung the baneful 
all-Slav, all-German, all-anything movements : devices one and 
all of dynastic land-grabbers eager to use an unselfish and 
romantic sentiment for their selfish ends. No man knows at 
this hour what is a Greco-Roman, a Celt, a Teuton or a Slav. 
The philologists know the languages and language groups, but 
no man of standing has ever dared assert that the use of a 
language proves the blood in the veins of its user. The move- 
ments of peoples, the origin of races, the transitions from type 
to type or the persistence of type — all these are mysteries. 
But men behave as if they were as concrete and usable as the 
multiplication table. In western Europe there were types so 
strongly developed that at least there was some excuse for the 
common error. But when the doctrine spread eastward into 
less educated societies, it began to work and is working havoc 
with the gains of civilization. To use among such men and 
women phrases which contain the words, " nation," " people," 
" patriotism," " history," etc., is to sow the whirlwind. When 
we read that the Roumanians are Latins; that the Bulgarians 
and the Servians are Slavs of different nationality; that Mace- 
donians are Bulgarians or Servians, according to the opinion 
of this or that writer, or that they are Greek, as Greece con- 
tends, we get the common coin of diplomatic exchange ; but it 
is spurious and counterfeit if passed as historical truth. 

There was little interest as to the nationality of the rayahs 
while Turkish rule was strong. They were nearly all Christians 
of the Byzantine type, those in Europe at least, and were hence 
regarded as one people, for oriental theocracy cannot conceive 
of nationality apart from religion. They themselves knew the 
differences in their origins and in such traditions as they had : 
some were Slavs, some Vlachs and some Albanians ; some had 
the blood of Trajan's legionaries in their veins, whatever that 
was. But they felt more deeply than they thought; the hard- 
ships of their common lot and the common worship of their 
church gave them a stronger sense of unity than of disunity; 
they were all non-Moslems, all rayahs, and in a sense all Greeks. 
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Moreover among the most useful servants of the sultans were 
the old Greek Byzantine families who lived at Constantinople 
in the quarter of Phanar. These Phanariotes were invaluable 
as administrators and diplomats; resourceful, guileful, smooth, 
elegant, refined ; and for their precious services they received 
great rewards. They were the Greeks par excellence ; and, 
running to and fro within the empire, to and fro without, they 
impressed upon all that if there were a second race destined to 
restore the empire of Grecian Rome, they, their coreligionists, 
those who spoke their tongue, were the people. Hence within 
the memory of men still living it was the general conviction that 
a greater Greece would one day hold all Turkey in Europe, and 
that the light of Greek civilization, rekindled in Attica and on 
the Peloponnesus, would shoot northward to enlist the whole 
Greek church within Turkish boundaries in the " great idea," to 
wit: the restoration of Byzantium in new and regenerate form. 
This is still the great idea of that portion of Turkey first to be 
emancipated, namely the present kingdom of Greece, whose in- 
habitants speak a renovated Greek or Romaic, live on the ideals 
of ancient Greece and have with set purpose forgotten the Al- 
banian, Slavic or other blood that flows in their veins. Com- 
ing from the West, travelers differ widely about the advance of 
modern Greece in western civilization ; but one familiar with 
the Orient and coming to Greece from that quarter realizes the 
enormous progress which the little population of about three 
millions has made in unifying, elevating and purifying itself for 
the task it has set itself. So far the Greek government has 
made nothing but tactical mistakes, and Greece has gathered no 
fruit from her national regeneration. But she bides her time; 
and the agitations among the Christian populations still left to 
Turkey in Europe are attributed in large measure, and in all 
likelihood correctly, to supplies of Greek men and money. 

What and who are these modern Greeks? The most 
skeptical investigators admit that in most of them is some 
blood transmitted from ancient Greece, and that there is 
a proportion of Greek descent in Greece about equal to that 
of Anglo-Saxon descent in America. For the rest the mod- 
ern Greeks are either Albanian or Slav or Vlach. Beside 
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the Greeks in Greece there are other Greeks who far outnum- 
ber them. They are found on all the coasts of the Ottoman 
Empire; Crete and the other islands nominally or actually 
under Turkish sovereignty have no other inhabitants important 
in numbers; they are numerous in Asia Minor, in Syria and in 
Egypt. That they have a national type and a national char- 
acter is undoubted, and they estimate their numbers at nine 
million. A certain rather small proportion in Asia and Crete 
are fanatical Moslems; of these many use the Turkish language 
written in Greek characters. But for the most part these 
Greeks are faithful Christians. While domiciled elsewhere they 
are passionate in devotion to the Greece they style Hellas, the 
modern kingdom whose people are called Hellenes; and, being 
masters of commerce and finance, many of them have gained 
enormous fortunes, from which they pour great sums into 
Athens particularly, but into Greece generally, for public build- 
ings and endowments. To the outer barbarians who later de- 
luged it, the East Roman empire, Greek as it was in speech 
and character, was known as Rome or Rom or Rum. The 
language spoken there has never ceased to be spoken. After 
eighteen hundred years of devolution or evolution, according 
to the point of view, it is still spoken by these millions, and, for 
the reason just given, it is by them called Romaic, to distinguish 
it from the Hellenic, which means either pure old Greek, or the 
modern written language of educated Greeks in Greece, a lan- 
guage really renovated and cultivated by enrichment from 
classical Greek. In this remodeling, modern Greek resembles 
modern Norwegian. The passion for nationality, equally strong 
in the extreme northwest and southeast of Europe, has in both 
had recourse to the same means for securing apartness and dis- 
tinction. 

At first sight it seems very curious that the national costume 
of modern Greece was adopted or adapted from that of a stock 
not Greek at all, a little folk the most remarkable of the Eu- 
ropean continent, viz. the Albanians, a people, as far as we know, 
absolutely without any affinity whatsoever with any other, 
whether of race, speech or institutions, still using the oldest known 
European language, retaining, without unity of religion, habitat 
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or manners, a unity of nature, appearance and character which 
sets them absolutely apart from the surrounding populations, 
with whom they mingle freely but do not coalesce. The ex- 
planation is that in a high sense they are the makers of modern 
Greece. Their name was given them by the ancient Byzantines. 
They divide themselves into northerners and southerners : 
Ghegs and Toscs. The former number a million or more ; 
they are about equally divided, confessionally, between Roman 
Catholics and Mohammedans, these latter being the aristocracy ; 
they are haughty and exclusive, living like highland clans in 
their mountain fastnesses. The Toscs, on the other hand, enter- 
tain many Greek and Vlach settlers within their territory and 
mingle freely with their neighbors. The Ghegs have furnished 
the two national heroes, Scanderbeg ( + 1467) and Prenk Bib- 
Doda; but the latter, after brilliant feats of arms in 1881, was 
drawn into the service of the sultan and lost caste. While the 
Ghegs are renowned for their independent spirit and warlike 
temper, the Toscs have furnished the warrior best known in our 
day as a Greek hero, Marco Bozzaris, who with his Suliote band 
did noble work for the liberation of Greece. The Toscs num- 
ber less than a million. They are partly Moslems, partly Greek 
Catholics. There are therefore three confessional authorities 
among the Albanians : the sultan or caliph, the patriarch of the 
Greek church at Constantinople, and the pope. But the Roman 
Catholics notoriously behave as they please. The obedience of 
Albanians to any authority is dubious. They defied the Con- 
gress of Berlin, refusing to Servia and Montenegro the districts 
and towns of their land assigned by that august body to those 
states. They prefer the slack rein of Turkish rule, and for 
them that rule is hardly more than nominal. Now and then an 
army from Constantinople has bested them for a time, but they 
are restless under control and make trouble when they are not 
left to themselves, as is the case just now. They are superbly 
built, active and enduring, ready alike for peace or for war, 
with excellent qualities of heart and mind. Roughly, the terri- 
tory they assert as their own corresponds to the Epirus of 
ancient Greece ; and it is needless to say that learning and cul- 
ture have made no greater progress in this province than they 
had in the days of King Pyrrhus. 
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But if modern Greece owes much to the Albanians, it seems 
as if her ambition were quenched, her destiny thwarted, by the 
rejuvenescence of another folk-stock which is not even approxi- 
mately indigenous but within historic times has come from afar. 
It is called Slavic because it uses a Slavic tongue, a language 
which the immigrant nomads brought with them and gradually 
forced upon populations which had known Roman culture. 
These populations were in a measure Aryan, that is, related in 
speech and structure to other Europeans, but with them was 
intermingled generously a middle Asiatic race called Bulgars. 
These elements gradually melted into one stem, which now com- 
prises Servians, Illyrians, Croatians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins, Macedonians and Bulgarians. The two districts 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, which form the present king- 
dom of Roumania, successfully asserted themselves against 
the wandering hordes of Slavs, retaining their Latin speech 
and keeping their Roman-Moesian blood fairly pure. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by Slavic-speaking peoples, they have not 
escaped Slavic influences in vocabulary and social qualities, 
but they are as pure a race as any other, not a recently mixed 
one, as are Turks, English, Americans and their own Bulgarian 
neighbors. All these strata of the same mass were in one way 
or another brought into the fold of the Greek Catholic church. 
After the fall of Constantinople certain of their communities 
became Moslem; and in both Servia and Bulgaria, even in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, they so remain, although, as has been 
told, they exert no important influence. Iteration makes im- 
pression, and it cannot be too often repeated that in important 
times and places creed has determined nationality to the exclu- 
sion of all else. It does so still in the disdainful Turkish mind, 
the millet or faith unit being likewise the Turkish unit of ad- 
ministration. Thus for ages all Greek Christians were con- 
sidered as both an ecclesiastical and a political unit. The Slavs 
of Turkey have been the intermediary through which the an- 
tipodal conception has prevailed and language has been substi- 
tuted for creed as the test of nationality. Bulgaria is struggling 
to emphasize slight differences — differences which seem negli- 
gible to curious outsiders, such, for example, as the place of an 
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article, or rather particle, prefixed or suffixed, or the use of old 
Slavic in the service book of the church, or the designation of an 
ecclesiastical overseer as exarch instead of patriarch — not only 
struggling but almost exhausting itself in the struggle to make 
these serve as a sanction for a nationality ambitious to control 
the Balkan peninsula. In this the un-Aryan, central Asiatic 
origin of the people reveals itself: the tribal concept is a stirp 
which, running under the surface, sends up hardy shoots at un- 
expected intervals. The notion of a nationality based on both 
language and creed Bulgaria has absorbed to the exclusion of 
every other ; Servia, on the other hand, emphasizes blood and 
social institutions as the basis for determining nationality. It 
too has a national church ; but the Servian church recognizes 
the patriarch at Constantinople as superior to its own hierarchi- 
cal head, while the Bulgarian church stops with its own exarch 
and knows no superior. 

Hence all the woes and sorrow and cruelty in Macedonia. 
This situation has indefinitely postponed the restoration of New 
Byzantium, the erection of a Greek imperial structure with its 
administrative centre on the Bosporus. Its immediate result, 
however, is the heart-breaking situation of the people who 
dwell in the vales on the southern slopes of the Rhodope 
mountains. The population of Macedonia is even more hetero- 
geneous than that of the lands east or west. Here are all the 
Slavic stocks, or rather here is the collective stock, for the 
lines of division are most uncertain : some Macedonians tend- 
ing toward Greece, some toward Servia, some toward Bulgaria. 
Moreover though their language is sufficiently unitary, yet 
agitators and propagandists note the slightest local differences 
as a basis for determining whether the communities be Serb or 
Bulgar or possibly Greek, for in some of the communes a 
Romaic vocabulary beclouds the origin of the stock. The in- 
dividuals thus differentiated are not very firmly anchored in 
what they call their nationalities : a Bulgar of the exarchate, for 
example, who finds difficulty today in understanding the neigh- 
boring Serb of the patriarchate, may for an adequate consider- 
ation be Serb or Greek tomorrow. The situation may at any 
moment be reversed by a change of conditions, and the change 
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is sometimes kaleidoscopic. The Sublime Porte has again 
and again promised such reform in the administration of 
Macedonia as will secure stability and peace. It will promise 
anything the powers demand as often as they demand. Why 
not? There is no intention of perform? "ce, and there would 
not be the slightest possibility of performance even if there 
were the best possible will. Beside the Slavs, Servian or Bul- 
garian, the Greeks and the Albanians, there is a great con- 
tingent of Vlachs, some in Epirus, some in Thessaly, many in 
Macedonia. These mysterious people claim to be Roumanians : 
they speak a Roumanian dialect, strongly impregnated, however, 
with words and constructions taken from contiguous peoples. 
They are industrious and thrifty, but they are scheming and are 
regarded with anxious suspicion by their neighbors. On the 
questions which so agitate the world around them their attitude 
is enigmatical ; but, like all the rest, they are far from resigned 
and obedient to Turkish rule in any degree. In the main 
they, like the Albanians, lean toward the Greeks, although, 
again as in Albania, there is a minority party otherwise dis- 
posed. Although widely different in habits, some of them liv- 
ing in villages while many are nomadic herdsmen, there is no 
question as to their essential unity. 

This distracted country, therefore, is almost an anthropologi- 
cal museum ; only, the specimens are shown in a chaotic me- 
chanical mixture, not in orderly arrangement. Encouraged by 
the examples of the three Danubian kingdoms, and especially 
by the experience of that anomalous portion of Bulgaria known 
as Rumelia, which fell off from Turkey with no battles except 
those of words, the natives of Macedonia long for deliverance, 
for entrance into the promised land of self-administration. 
Over the borders there are Servia, Bulgaria and Greece, all 
beckoning, all lusting for increase of territory, wealth and popu- 
lation. Of the three Bulgaria has so far the advantage. It 
began to woo soonest; its language has certain suffixes like 
those used in Macedonia; it has a church using Slavic in its 
service and taking no minutest direction from the Turkish capi- 
tal; and. above all, it has, in the year 1908, an army of high 
morale, thoroughly equipped and drilled, quite ready for a coup 
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like that which made Rumelia Bulgarian. On the other hand 
Greece has the money ; and those who know Macedonia best 
declare that most of the agitation is due to unscrupulous bands 
that are half bandit, set on foot and supported by Greek cash. 
Servia keeps her movement of agitation going, but her home 
affairs are a serious detriment to her ambitions. At the present 
moment the ablest Servian writer is contending that there are 
in Macedonia lines of division, racial, territorial and linguistic, 
and that the rivals should end their rivalry by a tripartite divi- 
sion, each taking its own. Meantime Turkey, the one most ac- 
complished opportunist in politics, has really nothing to do ex- 
cept to foment race hatred and division between Christians, 
continuing as of yore to collect heavy taxes where resistance is 
either spasmodic, unorganized or thwarted by the internal dis- 
sension of the communes. There is cruelty and bloodshed and 
anarchy ; the nominal administration probably abets it all, cer- 
tainly does not stop it; but the prime movers are the agitators, 
either native or imported. As was said before, Turkey could 
not keep a single promise of reform if she would, and would not 
if she could. Divide et impera. The Servian bands, the Bul- 
garian bands, the Greek bands may enter Macedonia and work 
their will on the natives and on each other ; the Turk still col- 
lects his taxes, and possibly all the more easily because of the 
unrest and recurrent anarchy. 

The sultan appears to understand fairly well the game of 
European politics. Such extraordinary performances as take 
place within the Austro-Hungarian empire can not escape his 
notice. German against Slav and Magyar, Magyar against Slav 
and German and Roumanian, dire dissensions even among the 
Slavs themselves, all in the sacred name of church or nation or 
language or race or whatever it may be — such a mess of cen- 
trifugal forces apparently does not make an Austro-Hungary 
very strong for external affairs. Yet the destiny of the " east- 
ern realm," which is what Oesterreich means, is in the minds of 
many both without and within it down the Danube. Russia is 
never idle in the use of Pan-Slavism for her purposes, and by 
far the largest number of inhabitants in the Danube valley are 
Slavs. There is a Slavic society, claiming an immense mem- 
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bership, of which the president is a Roman (not Greek) Catho- 
lic Russian general, continuously wooing these populations in 
Russia's interest. Its agents fulminate in books and papers 
against the sorrowful effects of the " sauerkraut and sausage " 
civilization forced by Austria on the longsuffering Herzego- 
vinians and Bosnians. Then there are the three quasi-inde- 
pendent kingdoms, which heartily detest one another, but would 
probably federate against either Austro-Hungarian or Russian 
predominance in the Danube valley and their peninsula gener- 
ally. These are the nearer cares of Sultan Abdul Hamid, but 
he prides himself on his intimate acquaintance with the inter- 
national jealousies of the powers further west, being firmly 
convinced that the very existence of Turkey in Europe since 
1877 is due to his tact and nice discrimination. He is keenly 
aware of what public opinion in the West can accomplish and 
of how it is formed. But he is convinced that, constitutional 
government being everywhere a name and a form, the true Turk 
is less of a hypocrite in his absolutism than the head of any 
monarchical democracy. 

Abdul Hamid himself is a contradiction, utterly inconsistent 
and incomprehensible to the western mind and likewise, as far 
as our information goes, to the oriental mind. On the one 
hand his interest appears to be mainly European, and he makes 
on occasion a great show of the very slender western culture 
which he possesses. He musters all his charm for those who 
represent the West, makes desired concessions with the most 
gracious manner, appoints the friends of his friends to pleasant 
and lucrative positions in the Ottoman service, emphasizes the 
position of his empire as a European state and carefully attends 
to the question of alliances. After having been, as was his 
father, almost under the tutelage of Great Britain and her re- 
markable ambassador Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, after having 
vented his bitterness upon her ambassadors when Egypt was 
occupied, he has concluded that Germany and the German em- 
peror are most likely to perpetuate his power for a few years 
over what is left of European Turkey. Yet, for perfect play 
in such a game, much is needed which either wilfully or ignor- 
antly he leaves undone and does not attempt. His true life is 
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in the other and true side of his character. Privately he is 
most attentive to the Moslem traditions and to the practice of 
polygamy; and the seat of Turkish power is under his tar- 
boosh, not in the divan of his ministers nor in the great ad- 
ministrative departments, whose palaces form a feature of the 
capital city. In the place and almost to the exclusion of the 
anxious patriot proud of Turkey's past, eager for her well-being 
and desirous to reform a rotten administration, there appears 
from time to time the wilful, impatient, crafty, timid tyrant of 
oriental tradition. Mewed up for all the days of the year, ex- 
cept perhaps half a dozen, behind the enclosures of Yildiz, he 
makes all his public appearances in connection with the faith 
and practice of Islam. Though his ultimate fate depends on 
the Occident, his prestige depends on the Orient. He has not 
a single claim to be caliph, being neither Arab nor lineally 
descended from the prophet nor chosen by the Mohammedan 
world ; yet by dint of assumption and agitation he is so recog- 
nized by a majority of the orthodox. The Shiite Persians of 
course loathe the Sunnite orthodox, whether the sultan be 
caliph or no, because they prevented the just succession of AH 
the prophet's son in the caliphate ; but the agents of this usurp- 
ing Turk are found everywhere else throughout the Moslem 
world working in the interest of Pan-Islamism, with the sultan as 
caliph and recognized head. In India, Central Asia and China, 
in Java and in Africa, even in southern Russia, they move the 
faithful to enthusiasm for the sultan as the successor of 
Mohammed. This is his anchor to windward, and it gives him 
a strong mooring. It is not forgotten by him that both Great 
Britain and France have innumerable subjects, fanatic Moham- 
medans, who would see in violence or even in a slight to the 
sultan a sacrilegious act against their cherished faith. It is for 
this reason that the weekly prayer which Abdul Hamid makes 
in his own modest, personal mosque of Yildiz is the occasion of 
a ceremony, alike military and religious, devised and performed 
to impress the whole world of Islam. In this half-hour's per- 
formance he is not the exquisite European who has traveled, 
who knows men and lands, who identifies himself with the gen- 
eral welfare of Europe and the West ; he is the theocratic ruler 
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over the fate and fortunes of millions upon millions of the world's 
elect, who alone have life, light and immortality, who are sure 
of a world to come which dwarfs to vanishing the world that is. 
It is trite to observe that no man can be double, no man can be 
the inscrutable Asiatic despot and the genial constitutional ruler 
of the West ; yet during the selamlik, surrounded by a living 
wall of choice troops thousands in number, he makes his effort 
at the former rfile. As the fine equipage dashes past the visit- 
ing tourist who has secured admission to the enclosure by the 
kindness of his ambassador, there is seen, sitting on the front 
seat, facing his sultan, the highest official of the empire. In 
the place of honor is a man of purest Turkish type, with curtained 
and mystical eyes, prominent nose and full mouth, with hair 
and moustaches dyed a blue-black, with square shoulders that 
feel the weight of care, suspicion and craft, but bear it doggedly 
— a man who claims from the nations, peoples and tribes of the 
empire the obedience due an absolute master, from all Moham- 
medans wherever found the reverence due to the representative 
of the prophet. The onlooker gets but a glimpse, of course, 
but it is a most impressive moment. In the devotion of ap- 
proach to the throne of Allah the padishah sits impassive as the 
imperial coachman urges the splendid steeds ; when he emerges 
from the house of prayer the sultan takes the reins in his own 
imperial hands, while his well-trained horses whirl him and his 
two attendants back to the palace and the harem. 

This is the last of the contradictions to be noted in regard to 
Turkish rule. Viewed logically in the light of homely common 
sense the maintenance of such a system seems utterly prepos- 
terous. When it is realized that Christians, of churches both 
historic and schismatic, are oppressed by unbelievers, that the 
holiest spots of Christian ground are in the keeping of infidels, 
that savagery and barbarism are fostered and perpetuated and 
hideous cruelties practiced throughout this empire, that day and 
night the cries of the innocent, outraged and brutally murdered 
ascend to heaven from lands otherwise beautiful and prosperous, 
and that all this goes on under and by virtue of European guar- 
anties — no wonder that earnest men and women throughout 
Christendom assail the ears of their rulers and cry in despair: 
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How long, how long? This, however, is the obverse of the 
shield ; the reverse is quite different. Whatever was the case 
a few years since — and no one now doubts that Turkish soldiers 
were then the criminal brutes — lo-day everything is changed: 
the brigands of to-day, who render Macedonia a hell on earth, 
are outlaws, supported and instigated by the self-styled " pa- 
triots " of one or other of the three bordering Balkan states ; 
while, under pressure from the European concert, Turkish troops 
make some outward show of repressing the disorder. Time and 
the chapter of accidents are the last resource of European 
statesmen regarding Turkey in Europe. It is vital to peace and 
the balance of power elsewhere that the realm of the sultan 
should be kept intact. Were the four Balkan states permitted 
to wage open war for the possession or partition of Macedonia, 
the area of desolation and oppression would be indefinitely ex- 
tended in time and space. Yet their clandestine war has no 
other end or aim. The atrocities of Macedonia, it must not be 
forgotten, are the work of Christians, determined to force either 
European intervention or a Balkan war. In the summer of 
1907 the Porte declared officially that it knew of a hundred 
Greek bands, each numbering thirty and upward, financed by 
an Athens committee and commanded by Greek officers in dis- 
guise. The Serbs bring similar charges against Bulgaria and 
vice versa, with Greece reiterating like indictments against both. 
Europe can risk neither horn of the dilemma. The foremost 
interests of the West in the Hither East are commercial and 
missionary. Both are jeoparded by the possibility of any other 
rule over Turkish lands than the misrule which exists. The 
Slavic ideas of nationality do not include missions, either Roman 
or Protestant. Under the present regime these missions have a 
certain standing and protection. And no sooner is a new state 
organized than the commercial door, open under Turkish control, 
is closed in the face of all the great trading nations, to be opened 
only on the basis of preference in some form or another. Eng- 
land, America and Germany, therefore, have every selfish in- 
ducement to reform and perpetuate rather than to revolutionize 
the existing system, not only of Turkey in Asia but of Turkey 
in Europe. If the worst came to the worst, trial might be made 
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in Macedonia, as it was made in the Lebanon and Syria, of a 
Turkish governor responsible to the powers through their am- 
bassadors at Constantinople. Of course this is the assumption 
of almost complete responsibility, but it is preferable to open- 
ing the sluice-ways of international rivalry among the Balkan 
states. 

These states, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Greece are, as 
has been remarked, most interesting political specimens, well 
worth a careful study as instances of the past in the present, 
of peoples working out in the twentieth century and in the 
Orient problems almost identical with those which occupied the 
West some two or three centuries ago. Neither individually 
nor collectively are they ripe to assume any further obligations 
than the weighty ones which now oppress them. Their primi- 
tive conceptions of finance and administration, above all of 
international relations, indeed even their rudimentary notions of 
what a state and a nation is, must one and all be enlarged and 
matured by experience. They are not ready to solve the world 
problem of Constantinople and determine the destiny of the 
Levant. 

W. M. Sloane. 



